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UNIFORMITY AND VARIETY IN THE 
CHEMISTRY OF NATURE. 
il is said that the possible different combi- 
nations of the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet would cover the whole earth in small 
type. Just so the different possible combi- 
nations of the chemical constituents of the 
earth would make a great variety of substan- 
ces. In fact, if the sixty-four different elemen- 
tary substances known, could combine with 
each other in unlimited proportions, the variety 
of the differing materials constituting the earth 
must be absolutely infinite ; and if that were 
so, there would be but little use in attempting 
to study them. If each and every piece of 
earth or rock were essentially different from 
its neighbor, the work of examination and 
classification would evidently be too great for 
human effort. 

Fortunately the case is different from that 
supposed. In the first place there are 
but fourteen or fifteen elements that, so 
far as quantity is concerned, are worth 
taking into the account in forming our 
estimate of the earth’s weight and bulk. 
Secondly, several of these elements have but 
a weak affinity for each other, and finally, and 
most important of all, there is at the very 
foundation of the universe, the law of combi- 
nation by definite proportions. It is through 
the operation of this law, that we have uni- 
formity, order and cleanliness, throughout the 
universe. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate this law 
than by referring my readers in imagination, 
to the time just previous to creation, when 
each of the elements appeared in turn before 
the throne ot the Omniscient, and received its 
commission and final, parting charge for the 
great work of world-building. First came 
hydrogen, airy and voluminous, the ultimate 
particles or atoms of which it was composed 
being lighter and smaller than those of any 
other elementary substance. For this reason 
it was allowed to take the place of honor at 
the head of the procession of elements, and 
was made the unit by which to measure the 
combining proportions of all its successors. 

Next came carbon, glittering in all the 
plendor of that most brilliant of terrestrial 





objects, the diamond. The weight of its alti- 
wate particles or atoms was found to be just 
six times that of the atoms of the gas hydro 

gen, and hence six was assigned as its com- 
bining number. Afterwards came oxygen, 
belonging to the family of gases, colorless 
and tasteless, but full of life and a fiery en- 
ergy. The weight of each of its atoms was 
found to be eight times that of an atom of 
hydrogen. Therefore eight was the coat of 
arms inscribed upon its banner. Twenty is 
the combining number of calcium, a soft metal, 
which united with oxygen, makes quick-lime. 
In like manner, the whole procession of ele- 
ments passed, each receiving a number cor- 
responding to the weight of the atoms of each, 
as compared with the atoms of their leader, 
hydrogen. 

With the elements thus classified according 
to the weight of their atoms, we will now sup- 
pose to commence the work of combina- 
tion. Itis manifest enough, that where one 
atom of hydrogen combines with one atom of 
oxygen, forming water, the proportions of the 
two substances by weight, will be as one to 
eight. It was therefore decreed that while 
these two elements were thus united, they 
should march under the insignia nine, the sum 
of their original combining numbers. Just so 
it is evident, that in case a single atom of oxy- 
gen were to combine with a single atom of car- 
bon, the respective weights of each would 
be in ‘the proportion of eight of oxygen 
to six of carbon; producing what is called 
carbonic oxyde—a substance which must ever 
go under the insignia fourteen, which is the 
sum of their combining constituents. ° 

But we can easily conceive that two atoms 
of oxygen might combine with one of carbon. 
This is found to be actually the case ; and the 
resulting compound is called carbonic acid, 
and marches under the insignia of the sum of 
its constituents, which is twenty two. Thus, 
we might imagine that the number of atoms 
of either substance might be increased, but the 
increase would be by a certain definite multi- 
ple proportion of one or other of the constitu- 
ents. 

The combining numbers, as eight in the case 
of oxygen, one in that of hydrogen, and twen- 
ty in that of calcium, &c., are called equiva- 
lents. Bearing in mind the fact that the num- 
ber of equivalents of one substance that may 
combine with one or more equivalents of an- 
other substance, is limited in all cases to a small 


range, and often to but a single equivalent 


of each, it will readily be seen that the num- 
ber of these that may be called binary sub. 
stances, is not large. It is true, however, 





that these compounds are capable of combin- 
ing with others, making more intricate com- 
pounds. But these complicated combinations 
are greatly hindered in inorganic nature by the 
interference of the law of cohesive attraction. 
Take the case of silex or flint for an illus- 
tration. It is a compound of the elements 
silicon and oxygen, and is capable of combin- 
ing, and actually does combine with many oth- 
er earths and minerals, but its hardness, or 
the cobesive attraction of its particles is so 
great, that it is for the most part kept from 
coming in contact with other substances in a 
way to admit of chemical affinity with them, 
Consequently it exists in its purity in immense 
quantities in nature. The same rule applies 
to many other minerals ; so that whereas there 
are occasionally found minerals of a very com- 
plex chemical character, the great bulk of 
them are of a comparatively simple character, 
In conclusion I would say that my purpose 
in thus briefly and imperfectly explaining the 
law of definite proportions, is to show the 
basis of the order and cleanliness that we ob- 
serve throughout creation. Upon each ele- 
ment was stamped a character which insured 
the maintenance of order and decorum 
throughout its future career. It is by virtue 
of the law of definite proportions that we are 
made sure of the fact that the water, the car- 
bonic acid, and the limestone or gypsum of 
America, are substantially the same as those 
of China. It is by virtue of this law that the 
noble art of chemistry has an existence, and 
is capable of being practiced in those operations 
which surround us with the thousand-fold ap- 
pliances which contribute to the comfort, neat- 
ness and elegance of civilizedlife. 4H. J.8, 


HEART-THIRST, 


HEREIN consists the popularity of 

writings of ‘romance? What is the se- 
cret of the attraction of the fanciful stories, 
“all about love and murder?’ The world-wide 
demand for, and the profuse supply of this class 
of literature, which more staid and earnest 
mind’ regard as stuff and nonsense, must have 
underlying it some great principle common to 
all ages, nations and conditions. The guardians 
of the young have withstood these productions 
in vain. As well might we keep all out-doors 
dry in a rain storm, as to prevent the universal 
heart of youth, and the crude populace, from 
heing saturated with this so-called trash. The 
empty lamp and the weary eye often betray to 
the watchful parent the fact that his child has 
smuggled a volume of forbidden entertainment 
into her bed chatnber, which has kept the un- 
flagging heartstrings vibrating to witching har- 
monies the whole night long. The empty pew, 
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too, tells the pastor that the “Ledger” or 
“Magazine” has more attraction for his par- 
ishoner than his best sermons. 

My reflections upon the matter result thus: 
So far as this literature is hurtful, and the ap- 
petite for it vicious, it only indicates a perver- 
sion of legitimate desires and God-given 
passions which, failing to find their true use, 
are forced to a development in this direction. 
A wise God has created no power or suscep- 
tibility but has a true use; and the part of wis- 
dom and happiness is to find the true channel for 
all that we are, rather than to attempt to repress 
or strangle the spontaneous motions of life. If 
our ignorance had not hidden or distorted the 
real beauty of truth, it would present such at- 
tractions as would spoil the market for bad 
literature. 

Dissecting light literature, the several fea- 
tures of its attraction appear. In all “taking 
stories” certain true and beautiful principles 
appear inwrought; and though often in very 
gross connection, yet it will be found that apart 
from these the novel has no charms. These 
principles, good in themselves, give currency to 
counterfeit representations of life. The image 
and superscription of a bogus eagle, may be as 
perfect as that upon the genuine gold. 

The attractions of romance are heroism and 
its grand achievements, with love for its inspira- 
tion and reward. Divested of these, the charm 
is dispelled. Do not these principles belong 
rather to the high and glorious real life which is 
opening up before the good, in the grand times 
which are now upon us? It is lunacy and rob- 
bery to attribute these to the crazy adventurer, 
or the seductive charmer of either sex. 

The central idea, then, of all the tales which 
are read by the million, islove. This thread of 
gold, gives our best poetry its brilliancy and 
value, The heart is the fountain of character. 
Love is the fire which burns in the innerrhost 
of every heart, and kindles all its motive 
life. Life is true or false, as true or false 
love is the pivot on which it revolves. Who 
handles the love of a heart, governs a life su- 
premely. Life starts in love, and death is its 
failure, from the exhaustion or derangement of 
love. How natural then that a heart, denied 
its normal food, looking in vain in human faces, 
reaching forth its fond tendrils and finding noth- 
ing to cling to, mocked on all hands by looks 
and deeds which say, “ Nothing fur you here,” 
and turning upon itself in a starvation which 
gnaws its own flesh, while wailing, “None care 
for me,”—how natural that ‘such an one should 
gloat with eagerness over any substitute for its 
real want, as starving men would look at the 
picture of a feast, while the sight only stimulates 
the hunger. The desire for a deeper and 
stronger love than mankind are blessed with in 
common experience, is as legitimate as any de- 
velopment of nature. Human love often prom- 
ises to supply the wants of the heart, but uni- 
formly fails when put to the tests which sooner 
or later it is sure to meet. No human fountain 
ean yield the volume or quality, without which, 
the fully developed spirit famishes. If it must 
be regarded as an inferential speculation that it 
was lawless love which caused the disaster of 
“ Adam’s fall” in which “we sinned all,” yet it 
cannot be questioned that the fatal effect of the 
fall was the loss of the power to render, and the 
character to attract and enjoy, love. Thence- 


forth how natural that imagination should be 

employed to furnish as a substitute its myths 

and legends of “ true love?” Z. 
Oneida, Dec. 1, 1865. 


r{\HE prophet Isaiah, after dealing a heavy 

blow to the churlish spirit, utters the fol- 
lowing : “ But the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” Also in 
Proverbs it is written, “The liberal soul shall 
be made fat.” 

For the highest type of liberality, we must 
look to the heavens. “He maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” Whether 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the water under the earth, profusion is sure to 
be found, for God loves to bestow, and to do it 
bountifully. Herein is he blessed above all. If 
men would only try to set in motion a current 
of such liberality in the world, it would draw 
down upon them the very dews of heaven.— 
Just think what a load would be removed from 
their shoulders. It is really hard work to be 
covetous and withhold “ more than is meet.” 
Had men only faith enough to act on the oppo- 
site principle, they would soon learn to detest 
utterly this soul-cramping vice. It hardens the 
heart against God and man. You cannot satisfy 
it. The miser is its offspring. Its hand is 
against every man and every man’s hand is 
against it. It secludes you more and more as 
you advance in age ( the blood of your neighbor 
the while, crying out against your padlocked 
coffers, nay, against your padlocked hear?), and 
then—you go down into the inane! 

Come now, turn we our backs upon this heap 
of woe, and view the moral beauty of a 
liberal heart. “ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for oursins.” “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall He not with him also 
freely give us all things ?” 

Having then “ freely received,” ought we not 
to “freely give?” Where is the heart that re- 
fuses to be fired by such an appeal, to go and do 
likewise, and todo it gladly? Bring forth then 
the idols, whatever they are, and fling them to 
the moles and bats, and let the stream of heav- 
en’s love flow freely through your heart, to go 
forth and water the hearts of your fellows. 
Then shall it be within you a fountain springing 
up into everlasting life. R. 8, D. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


HIAT a panorama is presented to the 

mind while running back to the days of 
childhood! How varied are the emotions exci- 
ted in the breast, as one becomes once more a 
child and lives-again the life of dependence! In 
the bustle and din of the world’s business, in the 
over-reaching, thirsting race for gold, the anxious 
present and the glittering future absorb the im- 
agination, to the exclusion of more sober thought ; 
but if God in his infinite mercy sees fit to dash 
the poisoned chalice from the lips, and turn 
again the heart to seek him “as a little child,” 
the mind may, in its devious route, go back to 
when in mother’s lap the infant lips were first en- 
ticed to call the Savior’s name; and some may 





even recollect the very act which first brought 


sense of an offended Deity, a feeling of convic- 
tion and of condemnation to the heart. So mem- 
ory traces out as it were involuntarily step by 
step, incidents sad, and adventures joyous; it 
points out clearly as or a dial, where the foot 
slipped and where it was stayed, where Satan 
plotted and where God prevailed. 

Verily, man is a marvel to himself! Strange 
that all should have been so dark where all is 
now so plain !—that 


“ Sapient counsels should have gone unheeded, 
Where good advice was so much needed !” 


One moment, a smile is provoked by the rec- 
ollection of some school-boy frolic, while the 
next, the foot acting in concert with the heart, 
well-nigh upsets the stove in disgust at a remin- 
iscence of evil manhood; grief takes the place of 
joy, and joy alternates with remorse while the 
heart heaves a sigh of relief at the assurance, 
that Christ has blotted out the foul history, and 
that it “shall no more be had in remembrance 
before him forever.” But as the small-pox leaves 
its mark, so sin its stain ; as the viper leaves its 
venom, so sin must have its antidote. Yet, who 
would wish to tread again the beaten track, and 
would not the rather thank God that things are 
as they are? Many are the reefs that now are 
lighted, many the shoals that now are buoyed ! 
God in his mercy has saved the wreck; he has 
brought her safely into harbor; the skillful 
craftsman labors night and day to rebuild her ; 
while faithful memory, after holding long her 
session, endorses in her verdict the wise man’s 
proverb, “ Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” A. E, 


DRIED PEACHES. 
IV. 

FTER walking six miles I came to “the 
ridge” which was once an ancient shore of 
thelake. Before being compelled to take a small- 
er bed, Ontario had stopped there to roll up sand 
and gravel for a million years. It appears 
from this, that men are not the only things 
which were larger once than they now are. 
“This lake ridge,” says the Cyclopedia, “is a 
narrow elevation ranging from Sodus, in Wayne 
county, to Niagara river, nearly parallel with the 
edge of the lake, and at a distance of from three 
to eight miles from it. Its elevation is in places 
nearly two hundred feet above the lake, and 
generally exceeds one hundred and sixty feet. 
The surface on each side slopes away gradually, 
so that the line of the ridge is not every where 
distinctly defined: In other places, it is plainly 
marked, having a base from four to eight rods 
across, and a width at the summit of about two 
rods. Sometimes it is divided into three or 
four parallel ridges, which extend a few rods 
and then unite inone. Being composed of sand 
and gravel, it makes one of the finest natural 
roads in the world, and the principal highway 
along this side of the lake has been upon its 

summit.” 

On coming to the ridge-road, I turned east- 
ward and followed its course for a hundred rods. 
I noticed that the farms and houses were better 
than those I had just passed. There was a mill 
in one place with a steam-engine to help the 
little brook which runs through the ridge, and I 
saw the bottom of the pond with its steaming 
ooze. Four horses were hitched to a fence near 
the mill. They appeared to be asleep at one 





end and wide awake at the other; for they held 
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their heads low, while they fought the flies with 
their heels and tails. 

Leaving the ridge, which stretches east and 
west, between rows of maple and locust trees, 
I turned down the road towards Ontario, and 
walked straight into the misty haze which hid 
the end of the road and cut off my view of the 
lake. The forests on both sides of that long 
straight road, seemed to be retreating in a solid 
body. There were no stragglers except the 
stumps. Looking down the road, I could see a 
faint swell of green made by the small trees, 
which the people had planted near their homes. 

Walking on that road was a steady pull be- 
tween rail-fences and red stone-walls. The 
grass-hoppers flew up in small clouds and cleared 
the way for me; the butterflies made a weak 
and uncertain flight among the weeds, while the 
humblebees hovered around the great red- 
headed thistles and bumbled as they went. My 
road was direct and flat, and I knew where it 
wouldlead me. But I did not admire the science 
which makes a straight road in western places, 
and brags about certainty. If a man is brave 
enough, he shall find it pleasant to walk on a 
crooked road and trust his wit. 

The houses were small and brown and made 
in some cheap barn-like fashion. I saw many 
lean women about the doors, where they had 
spread plums and peaches to dry in the sun. | 
heard a gun and a dog and a cow-bell in the 
woods, and I inferred that the back places and 
towns are all one when it comes to the matter 
of cow-bells. On one of the farms I saw a 
flock of sheep which had huddled together in the 
middle of an open field; every sheep was hold- 
ing its nose under the belly of another; but 1 
did not see how their union could give them 
strength in such hot weather. 

When not more than a mile from the lake, I 
crossed two or three small ridges of red sandstone, 
and then came to broad fields of clay where grass 
and grain and farmers have things all their own 
way. I met the fog just before I came to those 
ridges, and I smelt the same odor which had 
attracted me in the morning. Meeting a couple 
of men, I said to one of them, “ Do I smell the 
lake?” He stopped long enough to sniff my 
quality, then turned his nose into the cool breeze 
from the lake, and said he thought I could. Near 
by was a neat farm-house in front of a cabin 
like those I had passed. I then saw the 
amount of taste that is packed away in mean 
houses, to wait for its chance to rebuild the 
world. 

I stopped at the house nearest the lake and 
asked for dinner. We sat with our chins close 
to the table and ate in silence. The people fed 
themselves in a slow and heavy fashion; but 
they did good work, and I did not suspect that 
any of them were dyspeptics. The woman 
would not take pay for what I ate, but she asked 
me many questions about the modes of pre- 
serving fruit. Those people kept sheep; and 
they had a barn which was surrounded by an 
outwork of sheds which were banked up with 
earth to protect their stock from the winds that 
sweep across the lake. 

I heard the swash of the lake, but I could not 
see the water until I came near the bluff. The 
shore—a high bank of earth with stones below 
—is raw and unfinished, and it has none of that 
wonderful refinement which you often find on 
the borders of the sternest things. The pebbles 





were well rounded, however, and, when I waded 
into the strange water, I found I was walking 
upon a mosaic of red and green stones that were 
smooth to my feet. The fog soon began to lift 
itself, and I had a full view of the lake. There 
were no craft in sight, and I had the sensation of 
being outside of all men. The hired man, who 
had no speech for me at dinner time, soon joined 
me and had words a plenty. He had fished in 
Huron and bathed in the surf at Coney Island. 
He told me of a smuggler-craft which he had 
observed sinking barrels just off where we sat ; 
and he then told me of other boats that came in 
the evening to fish up the sunken whiskey. He 
talked, and those green waters, lonely as they 
were, soon took on a flavor of romance and reck- 
less adventure. 

On my way back I noticed that some thresh- 
ers had finished their job and gone away with 
their machine. I said to a woman, “ You have 
finished your threshing ?” “ Yes,” she answered ; 
but her little boy said, “ That was n’t our wheat.” 
He was young and did not know but the truth 
was good enough for him. I did not look at the 
woman again, for I felt like sneaking off. Be- 
coming thirsty, I began to think of rum as if | 
had the body of adrunkard. I soon found an 
old lady who was drying elder-berries and plums, 
and asked her for water, but she said her well 
was dry. At the next house I asked the woman 


if her well gave water. She said it gave a very | 


little; then drawing a bucket full she filled a tum- 
bler with water that glistened with sand. I 
drank its contents and forgot the rum. The 
shingle-maker had banked his house since I went 
down in the morning. I then remembered that 
he had a brightish eye, and I thought we ought to 
expect a great deal of a man who keeps so far 
ahead of winter as to bank his house on the first 
of September. The evening sun was shining 
through the smoke and vapor of the lime-kiln, 
and | saw the lime-burner walking around the 
rim of his kiln like one transfigured. On reach- 
ing the Squire’s I found a house full of young 
women who had come to drink tea, and I saw the 
bloody pelt of a sheep, hanging upon a pole in 
the cherry-trees. 

There had been two hot nights and a day 
since the last fruit was picked; therefore, when 
Sunday came the orchards were full of soft peach- 
es that called for attention, and we found that 
we were already in the rush and hurry of the 
harvest. We began work in earnest, for there 
are no sabbaths for sailors in seventy-five fath- 
oms of water, nor for the farmers in peach-time. 
In the afternoon there was a hurried drive to 
the railroad to get more crates. But at sun- 
down we had managed to pick all the peaches 
that were likely to suffer from delay. 

I will not presume to give the details of the 
harvest, for the history of a single day will be 
enovgh. Early in the morning, the crates of 
peaches which had been picked the day before, 
were taken from the barn, where they had lain 
all night, and were loaded upon spring-wagons 
to be carried to the railroad. That done, all 
hands went to picking except one, who attended 
to the packing and marking. During the day 
neighbors and passers-by would drop into the 
orchards to talk with the Squire. Their hands 


jalways found the soft peaches that were on the 


ground; after that the stream of talk became 
somewhat broken until the guests had eaten 
enough, then there would be afew more words be- 





fore leave-taking. The boyssometimes crept into 
the outskirts of the orchards to get the best 
peaches. Incase they were caught they only 
got reproofs which were weakened by an anti- 
climax. The Squire did not know how many 
friends he had unti! peach-time; but he was too 
wise to be a cynic. 

We stopped at noon to wash in the wood-shed 
and to wipe on a small towel which never seem- 
ed to grow any cleaner ; after that we ate dinner 
in the kitchen. The best part of the house had 
carpets, and mirrors, and a piano and sumptuous 
wares. Company was present one day and we 
all took dinner in one of the fine rooms. The 
thick curtains and stone walls kept out the light 
and heat, and we ate our roast mutton like 
shepherds in a grotto. 

By working diligently, picking a tree here 
and part of one there, we generally succeeded in 
going over the orchard before night, and secur- 
ing all the fruit that would suffer if not picked. 
After the hurry and heat were over, the asters 
and golden-rods took on new splendor, and we 
found that we had become new men. The team 
picked up the crates of peaches at twilight, and 
carried them to the barn, while a great owl 
in the neighboring swamp would “ hoo-hoo- 
hoorer-hoo!” A small owl often came to the 
orchards to screech and flit about noiselessly as 
if its wings were made of velvet. After the 
last crate of fruit had been brought in, we 
would sit on the steps of the porch and give 
our bodies a little conscious rest before getting 
drowsy, and going off to sleep while the peaches 
ripened. The morrow, varied, perhaps, by a 
hasty drive to some crate-factory or by a 
spatter of rain which stopped our work for an 
hour or two, would be much like the day that 
had just gone. Q. 


CONDENSED MILK. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1865. 
Epiror oF THE CIRCULAR: 

From personal observation and some experience, 
I have a good word to say in behalf of the condensed 
milk made by the American Condensed Milk Co., 
whose central office is No. 107 Fourth-Avenue in 
this city. The leading difficulty hitherto met with, in 
preparing condensed milk for use, I understand, has 
been the burnt flavor imparted to it in the process of 
evaporation. This difficulty has been entirely sur- 
mounted by this Company. And this is not all: it 
not unfrequently occurs that milk is more or less 
tainted by something unpleagant in the food of the 
cow. It is claimed, and has been proved, that the 
process of condensation removes all such taints, so 
that nothing remains but the taste of pure milk. 
Furthermore, Dr Farrar, an agent of the Company, 
tells me that in Weschester county, where the ar- 
ticle is’ prepared, none but the milk of well-fed, 
healthy animalsisused. This renders the condensed 
milk additionally wholesome. 

By adding four parts water, this condensed milk 
is made equal to the richest ordinary milk, and by 
being delivered to families in the condensed form 
and at intervals of two or three days only, it can be 
afforded for two or three cents Jess per quart than 
the ordinary milk. There are two methods of pre- 
paring it for market: 1st, by adding a certain quan- 
tity of sugar, and hermetically sealing it in cans for 
marine and other purposes, (this is an excellent 
article for coffee and young children, and can be 
kept any length of time;) 2d, by reducing it to the 
consistency of thick cream and leaving it thus ex- 
posed in a cool air. In this condition it will keep 
sweet about three days. 

When the cost and questionable character of much 
of the milk now used in the city is considered, who 
will not venture to give this condensed milk a trial? 
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THE WOOD-LESSON. 
A week ago, in pensive mood 
I left the town and sought the wood, 
Where underneath the naked trees 
The dead leaves lay, in mimic seas 
Heaped by the wind. The sun’sslant rays — 
Shone through the Indian summer haze 
With kindly warmth, as if they strove 
To lengthen out the days of love. 
In vain, alas! the summer dics 
So soon, so soon: above us rise 
The drear, cold clouds of winter gray, 
While yet we hoped to hear the lay 
Of the wood-robin in the grove. 
To-day, we gather round the stove, 
And from our windows, view around 
A waste of snow that hides the ground. 
And shall we ever thus behold 
The grave our cherished joys enfold, 
And all things lovely end in death ? 
O, coward, hast thou no more faith ? 
More have the grasses of the plain. 
Rouse up thy soul and go again 
Into the forest; even there 
A lesson thou mayst learn, though bare 
Are all the beauteous trees. Not dead 
They are, but sleeping. O’er thy head 
Cut with thy knife a twig away, 
Its heart is green as e’er in May. 
Already formed, the new buds wait 
The spring that’s sure to liberate 
The opening blossoms; and below, 
Brush but away the fallen snow, 
Thou’lt find the leaves thou mourn’st as dead 
Are covering in their matted bed, 
The seeds that in the years to be 
Shall bless the land in many a tree. 
Then think, if e’er thy joys are shed 
The heart is sleeping, and not dead ; 
Nor reckon lost those joys to be, 
If they have brought good fruit to thee. 

J. J. 8. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


CAPITAL thing is it in an editor’s estimation 

to have a good circle of genial and lively con- 
tributors. It gladdeneth his heart to see on his table 
well-written manuscripts, sparkling with animation, 
quaint and curious in instruction, flavorous with 
earnest thought, or musical with poetic melody. 
In such circumstances, he rubbeth his hands, and 
saith within himself, ‘‘ Lo, a good paper cometh forth 
this week, that shall please honest people!” His 
motto therefore is, “Success to inspired writing.” 
But that there may be a true understanding of the 
conditions which attend the conducting of such a pa- 
per as THE CIRCULAR, we will append a few regula- 
tions, relating to contributions, that seem essential. 


1. Alloffered articles (like Tue Crrco.ar itself) 
are to be considered gifts, unless in cases where pay- 
ment for them shall have been previously stipulated 
and contracted for. 

2. The editor, while inviting the pen-thoughts of 
many minds, must be courteously autocratic in dis- 
posing of them. His position makes him respon- 
sible, first to God for a good spirit, and then to the 
reading public for an interesting paper, which re- 
quires that he should have unquestioned liberty in 
the selection of his materials. Hence, 

3. No offense should be taken by persons if their 
contributions meet with delay or final rejection. 
Such a disposal of an article does not necessarily im- 
peach its merits, as its delay or exclusion may be 
caused by an excess of matter in the editor’s hands 
on similar topics, or written in a similar vein, the 
printing of all of which at once, would make a dull 
paper through lack of variety. 

4, The writers of serial articles should not expect 
to continue them after they become unattractive. 

5. There must be liberty in the printing-office to 
correct faults in rhetoric or grammar, and to reason- 
ably curtail articles where they may be improved 
thereby. 

6. Controversy will not generally be encouraged 
in the paper, neither attempts to make the press a 
grind-stone for sharpening private axes. 


7. Short articles, other things being equal, will 
have preference over long ones. 

With these hints, we wish for our contributors a 
double portion of inspiration and the happiness 
of the season. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA.— Nov. 24, 1865.—It appears that over fifty 
persons in the Community have commenced the 
study of Algebra....Hvening.—Mr. Hamilton: “I 
have lately had a new appreciation of woman, and 
of the relations between man and woman. I see 
that men need women; that the masculine char- 
acter is incomplete, lacks finish, and softness, and 
receptivity, and in a certain sense is unacceptable 
to God, without taking on the woman spirit. I 
see more forcibly, or more intelligently than I used 
to, that we cannot present ourselves to the heavens 
in a very acceptable way, without a good state of 
unity between man and woman. I am learning 
more and more to respect woman’s capacity; and I 
desire to rise up into full fellowship with Christ and 
the heavens, in respect to helping those who are 
weaker. A characteristic of barbarism—you might 
say the distinctive characteristic of barbarism—is to 
oppress the weak and keep them down. And then 
the distinctive trait of the highest kind of civiliza- 
tion, is to lift up and make the most of everything. 
If you have strength, instead of using that strength 
to oppress the weak, use it to help them. 1 think 
that should be the ambition and glory of men—to use 
their strength and relations to God and Christ in the 
way of helping and putting forward che women. I 
think, too, it is not a matter of mere generosity and 
benevolence to do this: it is really helpimg ourselves. 
In many respects, we shall be crippled until women 
rise out of the low state in which they are placed by 
the world. The higher women rise, the better will 
be our love for them as men. The more you have 
in the foundation, that is deserving of respect, the 
greater love you can build upon it. Love that 
makes a plaything of woman, does not degrade her 
alone, but it is a degradation to man as much as to 
her. The heavens will not and cannot let the full 
power of the current of magnetism of the dual-tife, 
play between man and woman until both rise higher. 
Love must not be a degrading thing: it must not 
look downward.” 

Nov. 29.—Evening —Business and Education.—Mr. 
Hamilton: I have had some thoughts concerning 
education in connection with our business. 1 think 
the zeal for education has cut into the business some- 
what, and ina way that is not exactly good, or 
pleasing to the Lord. We want education advanced, 
and study kept up; but I think we can do this and 
still be faithful in business. I think the special fight 
of this Community at the present time, is a financial 
one. Its object is not mainly educational and in- 
tellectual. And yet it is a splendid school for giving 
a practical education on a very large scale. Our 
young folks, and all, should rightly value these ed- 
ucational advantages of a practical, business charac- 
ter. They are much better than a mere theoretical 
training could offer. Our active life breeds a more 
sincere spirit, and earnest energetic purpose. All 
labor should be married to education. Neither 
should trench upon the other. There is a good 
opportunity for study and special improvement in 
the winter months, and it is well that this should be 
improved. But I don’t like the idea that we should 
let the classes cut into, and honey-comb our business 
organization. I want to see the business organiza 
tion kept tight and snug, and then have the studies 
carried on in harmony with that. I think there 
would be no gain in study by letting, for instance, 
the daily bag-bees drop down or cease, I think 
that is a healthy ordinance, and that a good spirit is 
connected with it. I hope we shall see this matter 
in its true light; and that the general enterprise in 
the bag-shop will keep its tone. If we can be more 
productive ourselves, we lessen the demand for hired 
labor. I feel a good deal of enthusiasm for carry- 
ing outa winter campaign, that we may have a 
good start of the devil next spring, and have more 
elbow-room, and chance to turn ourselves; and not 
be next spring where we were the last, having to 
face a large debt, and to work hard to keep top of it, 
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If we can get next spring where we can begin to ac- 
cumulate, it will be a good deal better. I feel very 
earnest in this direction myself, and I believe the 
Community will be, when they open their hearts to 
the spirit of inspiration. 

Dec. 2.—G. W. Hamilton’s first dancing-class 
met in the hall at 7 o’clock this evening, to practice 
on the Spanish Dance. There seems to be a grow- 
ing desire in the Community for a more complete 
knowledge of dancing, which this schoo] promises 
to gratify.....A communication from W. A. Hinds, 
of the N. Y. Agency, was read in meeting this eve- 
ning, suggesting that Mrs. Van Velzer be at once in- 
stalled in the post of conductor of the fruit-presery- 
ing department for the coming season. The 
proposition was presented to. the meeting for con- 
sideration, and was approved by all who spoke on 
the subject. 

Dec. 7.—Thanksgiving.—All the shops and differ- 
ent departments remain closed to day. The forenoon 
was spent in various ways according to the different 
tastes of individuals. Dinner was served at half past 


twelve, and consisted of “ roast turkey” and the usual | 


accompaniments. After dinner a game of snowball- 
ing on the lawn afforded exercise to a party of men 
and boys and amusement to the on-lookers from the 
portico. An extemporaneous concert was given at 
half past six in the evening, closing up with a cho- 
rus by the children, singing, “ Johnny comes march- 
ing Home.” At the last of the song, one of the boys 
came marching in dressed as a Union soldier and car- 
rying a long wooden gun, when all greeted him with 
hearty cheers, hand-shakings and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. It must be confessed that for a moment 
it seemed like reality, and the sight of the returning, 
battle-stained veteran, and the sudden burst of enthu- 
siastic greeting made it difficult to repress the rising 
tear. 

WALLINGFORD.— Thanksgiving-Day.—Those well- 
known Circularians, “ Foot-Notes” and “ Musical 
Reminiscences,” took along walk over the snowy 
fields in the crisp morning air, towards the “ Hanging 
Hills.”....Messrs Burnham and Lord are present 
from the New York Agency ; alsoa young gentleman 
from New York, as a visitor.....In the evening ‘the 
large upper room of our Printing-Office, which we 
call the “ Hall,” was lighted up for an hour or-two’s 
“Varieties,” in the course of which there were songs 
and instrumental music, and an amusing original dis- 
course, somewhat in the Nasby vein, defending sin, 
and “wailing” over the progress of Perfectionism. 
Our visitor (himself a poet) gave a most admirable 
elocutionary rendering of Catiline’s Defence before 
the Roman Senate, and a reading of “ Bingen on the 
Rhine.” An original Comedietta entitled a “ Slight 
Misunderstanding,” was acted, showing how natural- 
ly exaggerations grow among gossips. Finally, a 
half-hour’s dancing, and half-hour’s usual meeting 
and conversation completed the evening... ..Left, 
Geo. Cragin and Geo. E. Cragin for Massachusetts, 
Arrived, H. Thacker from Oneida. 


A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1865. 
Epriror oF THE CrrcuLaR: 
Yesterday morning I saw one of the best enter- 
tainments that I have ever met with in New York 
viz., the exercises of the pupils in one of the public 
schools. A lady who had formerly been a teacher 
and who was acquainted with others of the pro- 
fession in the city, invited me and my companion to 
visit with her the large school in Wooster-st., and on 
our doing so, introduced us to the department for girls. 
In the upper story of the building was a large hall or 
chapel, nicely furnished, with high ceiling, seats, 
railings, &c., as handsome as in a theatre. Connec- 
ted with it were several class-rooms. We were ush- 
ered into this hall just before the assembling of the 
school. The principal of the school was present, a 
lady of fine manners, intelligent and enterprising,. 
who received us courteously and conducted us to a 
rostrum furnished with seats. When the heads of 
the columns of scholars began to appear, coming in 
at three or tour doors, a teacher near us commenced 
playing a march on the piano. Then the 250 young 
ladies of the school, ranging in age from 8 to 18, or 
thereabouts, marched in single file between the rows: 
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of seats, back and forth alternately, until the move- 
ments of the advancing body seemed a perfect 
labyrinth of complexity. It was as effective as any 
military drill. The girls appeared bright and enthu- 
siastic. On reaching their seats, at the touch ofa 
bell all turned a front face, and at another signal sat 
down. The principal then read a chapter in the Bi- 
ble, and the scholars, all with inclined heads, re- 
peated in unison the Lord’s Prayer. This was the 
introduction to the school. Afterwards, to the music 
of another tune many of them marched to the class- 
rooms. We visited one of these class-rooms, where 
the oldest class of scholars was being drilled, and 
where we witnessed their exercises in grammar, defi- 
nition and spelling of words, some of the answers 
being written on slates. If one missed a question, 
the others held up their hands in token that they 
were able to answer it. Everything was very syste- 
matically and well done. In conversation with the 
principal, after expressing our gratification at what 
we had witnessed, she informed us that Latin, French 
and Music are taught at this school. I asked her if 
rich people send their children to it for education. 
She said that they do, and that they can find no pri- 
vate institutions to compare with the common-schools 
of the city for good discipline and certainty of im- 
provement. I observed among the girls signs of va- 
rying conditions. Some gave indications of having 
come from poor families, but most of them appeared 
as if they belonged to families in good circumstances. 

I left, more than ever impressed with the fact that 
these common-schools are illustrations and tri- 
umphs of true Republicanism, which is in effect 
true Communism. Here is a general—a_ uni- 
versal human interest well cared for and manifestly 
producing glorious results. It is managed in a man- 
ner that excludes private interests and everything 
tending to class aristocracy, giving to all an equal 
chance. Is there not clearly in this feature of com- 
mon-schcols the germ of universal Communism ? 

J. H. XN. 


“OPEN THE WINDOW, THERE.” 

Au why don’t you proclaim it aloud throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, you who 

know its importance. 
Thank you, Mr. “Trmno,” for the text you have 
-given me: “ Open'the window, there.” What acom- 
mentary on closed doors and windows, everywhere. 
Observe, it was the first order given by the doctor, 
‘in the case of asphyxia related. Pray now, why 
don’t these very same men of the faculty go forth 
lecturing on this most vital question? It would 
come with authority from them. They are well 
aware how multitudes are slowly consuming away 
for want of a due supply of that very same element 
which they well know how to turn to their own use, 
ina case of urgency. Others might preach until 
cloomsday. Let them go forth and tell the world 
an d prove to them the disastrous effects of living in 
clos ely confined apartments. Let them persuade the 
worl 1 to institute a thorough reform in the very con- 
struction of their houses, that they may provide for 
breathi ug as well as for eating. Do you ever hear a 
man of the medical profession, criticise a family for 
neglectin,$ to ventilate the house? But they ought 
to be invested with that privilege for the public’s 
sake. There ought to be a standing sanitary com- 
mission, whose duty it shall be to inspect the con- 
struction of dwelling-houses, and not wait for a 
cholera invasion to force them to it. Talk of clean- 
liness, indeed! Why, there is positively nothing to 
supply the place of pure air, and the doctors know 
it. How is it that they don’t come forward and use 
the influence they have for the good of hnmanity? 
Ah, why? They can shout, “ Open the windows, 
there,” when a poor wretch is just expiring, but do 
they feel as they ought to do, for those who inhabit 
the hovels? Are we too hard upon them? We 
have had temperance lectures and reform movements 
of all kinds; but lectures on ventilation, we have not 
heard of. Really, we could sometimes almost wish 
there was no such thing in existence as a house, such 
foul things are some of them. We know that there 
are books enough on the subject. But were temper- 
ance lecturers satisfied to know that there was a 
Bible which said we must not get drunk? No! they 


went out and gave it viva voce to the victims. They 
showed they cared for them. Nor do myriads know 
any thing whatever about the necessity of pure air! 
But few are really qualified to enter into the merits 
of the case. We believe in good health to the ut- 
most. We cannot afford to be otherwise than per- 
fectly sound, and we know it cannot be realized with- 
out good air. There is plenty of it. Oh! how 
plenty! And yet men are dying before their time, 
(as it is said,) for the want of it : and that the doctors 
know full well. 

But dwellings should be properly built. We have 
known of buildings where the kitchen (being much 
used,) was most of the time in a fog of one kind or 
another, offensive to both eye and nose. And it was 
very hard to get rid of it, from the arrangement of 
the rooms. There should be some great channel of 
escape just over head, to carry off all such vapors in- 
stantly. None of it should go down your throat. 
Whereas, some persons spend hours each day in the 
thickest of it. Here is a subject for you, ye doctors, 
But then, how could they get their living, poor men. 

“Temno” in another article tells us how doctors are 
made. Have we not almost indicated how they may 
be unmade? R. 8. D. 

[ Our friend’s zeal for true sanitary conditions does 
credit to his philanthropy : but is it not evident that 
these conditions in respect to purity of household 
air, &c., are greatly dependent on true social condi- 
ions, as those again, spring from true spiritual 
progress? We do not expect to see very great im- 
provement in the health of the people till they are 
able to combine intelligence and means in large 
associations and with larger styles of building than 
are possible in the single family. —Eb. Crm.] 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXVIII. 

HERE comes aring at the bell. The servant 
drops her work and responds to the call at the 
door. Two young men, strangers, with bronzed 
faces, inquire if Mrs. Cragin is at home. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, they walk in and seat 
themselves in the parlor, Mrs. C. is notified by the 
maid that two gentlemen wish to see madam. 
“Who can they be*” exclaims Mrs. C. After a 
little personal inspection, by the aid of a mirror, to 
see if she is presentable without a change of dress, she 
walks in and bows to the young, sturdy-looking stran- 
gers before her, mentally saying to herself, “I con’t 
know you from Adam ;” but before a second thought 
can enter her mind, one of them springs forward 
with the agility of a rope-dancer, and clasps the amaz- 

ed woman in his arms, saying as he did so, 

“My dearest sister, don’t you know your own 
brother Ned ?” 

“My darling brother, can this be you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. C. “Is it possible that you have been spared 
to return to us? But you are so altered, so changed, 
that, I can hardly believe it is you.” A little closer 
inspection, however, of the curly head, the blue 
eyes, and other features that belonged to her little 
brother Edward, removed all doubts as to his iden- 
tity. 

It was Mrs. Cragin’s youngest brother, who, being 
a somewhat wayward, restless youth, left a good 
situation as a clerk in fhe respectable house of 
Phelps and Dodge, against the wishes of his parents 
and sister, and booked himself as a raw hand on 
board a whaling vessel, fora voyage round the 
world and elsewhere, to be absent three or four 
years. It wasseldom that the family heard from 
him. He had now been absent more than three 
years, and no tidings had been received, for many 
months, of his whereabouts on the briny ocean, or of 
the vessel in which he sailed, so that secret fears 
were entertained that the ship was wrecked and the 
crew lost. The sudden appearance, therefore, of 
the absent one, was almost like seeing him return 
from the other world. But who was the young man 
in his company? A brother sailor, of course. A 
crew of ten or twenty young men, constantly in 
each others’ society and excluded almost wholly 
from any other, form very strong attachments for 
each other, passing, even, that of consanguinity. 
This young Mr. Spencer, who had thus been Ed- 





ward’s special messmate and companion during 





their long voyage, was invited by the latter, to ac- 
company him to the great metropolis. He was a 
sprightly, intelligent-looking young man, a native of 
New Bedford. Edward and his friend soon made 
themselves very agreeable, and evidently felt quite 
at home in our family. We readily gave Mr. Spen- 
cer a hearty invitation to stop with us while remain- 
ing in the city. Edward was pleased with the 
arrangement, as they could then be together con- 


‘stantly in prosecuting the business of sight-seeing, 


and of enjoying themselves generally. 

My wife spared no pains in making their sojourn 
with us as pleasant as possible, a task for which 
she possessed rare qualifications. They spent con- 
siderable time at the house, as Edward did not tire 
of spinning long yarns for the entertainment of his 
sister, for whom he had a strong natural attachment, 
loving her almost as much as his own self-will, but 
not quite, as had been proved by his going to sea in 
opposition to her entreaties. But past offenses were 
now forgotten, and he was unceasing in his express- 
ions of love, often saying to her in the presence of 
his companion, that her getting married and having 
two children, had really increased, instead of dimin- 
ishing her beauty. These and similar expressions 
of a flattering character, accompanied by occasional 
endearing caresses, were not without their effect 
upon the heart of young Spencer; for in the course 
of a few days he appeared to be as much in love 
with the young matron of the house, as his brother 
sailor. On returning home from my office one eve- 
ning, I found my young friends cosily ensconced in 
our private sitting-room (usually occupied by Mrs. 
C. and the children,) enjoying a fete a tete with my 
wife; and I imagined that Mr. Spencer (he was a 
handsome youth) had fullowed his messmate Ed- 
ward’s example, in giving expression to his newly- 
born affection for Mrs. C. in a form of salutation 
such as the primitive Christians enjoined upon each 
other. 

Did the sight of their happy faces kindle my affec- 
tion anew for my bosom companion? Not at all; 
but in the place of it a shadow was there, rather a 
dark one, too. Had the green-eyed monster—jeal- 
ousy—that sees nothing, but imagines everything, 
seized me? I was jealous. My wife felt the sting, 
though not a word was said. What a murderous 
demon enters one’s heart when overcome by that 
peculiarly uneasy, suspicious, feur-begotten, poverty- 
stricken spirit—jealousy. Hell could not send out a 
meaner and more dastardly emissary to torment the 
struggling, toiling pilgrim, on his way to spiritual 
freedom, than such a slimy viper. Mrs. Cragin 
might have been a little imprudent (as I myself have 
been many times before and since), in her childish 
freedom with her »rother’s special friend; but that 
imprudence, admitting that it was such, was perfect 
propriety and purity, compared with the jealous ele- 
ment that I was too weak and selfish to successfully 
resist. What an unhappy man the devil made me 
that night. But confessions on both sides, of our 
weaknesses and indiscretions, proved an excellent 
oil to our wounded spirits. 


Mr. Spencer left the city in a few days, and our 
sailor brether soon followed him, having chosen a 
home on the ocean wave for his career in life, which 
proved a short one. But young Spencer’s visit left 
me food for reflection. The question came up, could - 
I not trust my wife under any and all circumstances ? 
Was my business asa reformer of abandoned women 
gradually undermining my confidence in the virtue, 
integrity and moral courage of womankind? If a 
woman has really put on Christ, has she not with 
her a male element that is stronger than the strong 
man armed—a self-protecting principle warding off 
all harm ? 

There will always be two sides to man’s account 
(the debtor generally the largest), until he passes 
the judgment, where egotism is unknown, where im- 
partiality rules, and he does all things as a partner 
with his Creator only. Under the reign of self, man 
often makes out heavy bills against woman; and the 
effect upon himself is to make him hard, overbearing 
and unforgiving. But when he comes to see the 
bills Christ will make out against his own character— 
his weaknesses, lack of virtue, and his unfaithfulness 
to his trust as woman’s head, guide and example in 
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all manly actions—if 1t does not lead him to repent- 
ance, and to pray for meekness, forbearance and hu- 
mility, there will be but little hope of his own salva- 
tion. 

At this time, I was a deacon in the Tabernacle 
Church, taking an active part in all the soul-saving 
machinery we had put in motion. Outwardly, I was 
quite circumspect in my general intercourse in so- 
ciety, and was somewhat popular with all, especially 
with the young women of our church. I became a 
sort of father-confessor to many of them, making it 
easy for them to approach me for advice and assis- 
tance. This peculiar relation to them grew out of 
the circumstance, probably, that many of them were 
indigent, but honest and industrious, and alone in 
the city; that is to say, without parents and friends 
to render aid and protection. But such a position 
was an unprofitable one to me. It strengthened my 
egotism and self-complacency. I became ambitious 
to please persons, instead of seeking, with a single 
eye, to please the Truth, and to gain the honor that 
cometh from God only. Young women in my Bible- 
class had too much of my attention. One of them, 
Miss Sarah Z——, was evidently attracted to me. 
She was a member of my Bible-class, and she, with 
many others, was a frequent visitor at our house. 
And as Mrs. Cragin could but seldom attend evening 
meetings, I not unfrequently escorted these young 
women to such places, and afterwards to their homes, 
which, in some cases, were in quarters of the city 
where it was unsafe for women to pass in the night, 
without a male protector. This was particularly 
true of Sarah Z——, who resided in a cross street, 
through which I passed in going to the Tabernacle 
church. I remember that on one occasion, Sarah 
took my arm just after the services closed, while 
standing near the pulpit, and in the blaze of gas- 
lights and the gaze of the audience. I was intend- 
ing to be her escort home, but did not care to offer 
her my arm until we reached the street, where we 
should not be “ the observed of all observers.” Be- 
ing thus taken possession of, under these circum- 
stances, produced in me, to say the least, a very queer 
sensation. Itseemed as though the act was tanta- 
mount to a confession of special love between us, and 
that I should come under the censure of the church 
for it. But Sarah was an artless, innocent girl, who, 
without too closely questioning her own conscious- 
ness, regarded me as an elder brother or father. 

She had many trials to meet. Her good looks 
attracted young men, who would buzz about her 
as millers about a lighted candle. One of them, 
a member of a sister church, was thus smitten with 
her pretty face, and came to me as her guardian (she 
had no relatives in the city), for codperation in urg- 
ing his suit. But Sarah, too, appealed to me for pro- 
tection against his persistence in forcing his atten- 
tions upon her. She said she did not love him, and 
could not marry him. I did not blame her. - Al- 
though he was good-looking, and making money, 
that was all; substance without, but shadows with- 
in, were too plainly written on his character. 

Some years later, after I had moved my residence 
from the city, I returned there on a visit and called 
upon Sarah Z——. She was happy to see me. It was 
on Sunday evening. A young man who was paying 
his addresses to her was present. In her frank way 
she told him that an old and tried friend had called 
upon her, and that as she wishee to spend some time 
with him, he (her lover) could be excused for that 
evening. The candidate for her hand received the 
mandate with due resignation, and retired. For 
a more convenient place for confidential conver- 
sation than a boarding-house, Miss Z—— proposed 
that we go to church, which might be called a 
gossipping exchange. The main point upon which 
she wanted advice related to the question of accept- 
ance of an offer of marriage from her present 
visitor. One very decided mark in his favor she 
said was, the fact that he had not, (unlike most of his 
predecessors) insulted her womanhood by proposi- 
tions that one would suppose could come only from 
dissolute men whose acquaintance with the other sex 
had been exclusively confined to the floating wrecks 
of female character seen at the Five Points. What 
T advised her on this occasion I do not remember. 
Having then received a new faith, I spent most of 





my time while in her society, in preaching it to her. 
She married, however, and was well suited with her 
choice. 

Another case in which my affections became en- 
tangled a little, was that of the wife of a young cler- 
gyman. Mr. and Mrs. S—— came to the city during 
‘the anniversary week, and being special friends of 
the Reform cause, were invited guests at our house. 
Mrs, S——, before her marriage, had taken a very 
active part in the cause, and had been one of our cor- 
respondents. She naturally, therefore, felt at home 
with us, and manifested much sympathy for those in 
the front ranks of the service. She was a sociable 
woman, and as I thought (perhaps no one else 
thought so), quite attractive and edifying. Both of 
us, no doubt, were conscious of more or less of the 
flow of magnetic currents. I remember that I was 
happy to wait upon her, and I think she was as hap- 
py to be waited upon by me. The day they left the 
city Mrs. S—— invited me to accompany them to 
the steamer. It would have been better, perhaps» 
not to have accepted the proposal without an invita- 
tion from Mr. S——. I complied, however, and on 
taking leave of the young couple I gave the newly- 
wecded wife a parting Xiss—the husband standing by. 
Buta glance at his countenance instantly revealed 
there my old enemy, jealousy. There he was, as 
green and viperish as ever. I had some misgivings 
on my way home, thinking I had been imprudent 
in paying Mrs. S—— too much attention, and Mr. 
S—— too little. Inever saw or heard of them more. 
I hope he threw overboard the green-eyed monster 
before they reached their home. In these two cases, 
and others of less note, there were no confessions of 
love or attachment other than those silent, inarticu- 
late confessions that dart out from the spirit through 
the eye and other unperceived avenues of the soul ; 
which, after all, may be the most dangerous confess- 
ions of love one can make. 

In justice to Mrs. Cragin it should be said, that in 
all my experiences of social attraction, in all my 
dealings with the young women, carrying on what I 
might call religious flirtations with them, Mrs. Cra- 
gin never manifested the slightest degree of jealousy, 
or complained of being neglected. She was remark- 
ably free from that weakness with which I had so 
much trouble. 


REJUVENESCENCE. 


Dear Epitor:—I find the following para- 
graph credited to the Jowa Homestead. It is 
only a specimen of those editorial notices now 
so common, calling attention to advertisements 
of newly proposed remedies for some human in- 
firmity : 

OLD EYES MADE NEW. 


Science has done much for the bald, and the tooth- 
less, and now it proposes to give old people new eyes, 
as will be seen by an advertisement in our columns. 
If some one will now invent means for rejuvenating 
the mind and spirit of the inner man, perhaps we 
may all live our lives over again, with such amend- 
ments as will inaugurate the long looked-for Millen- 
nium. 


I have among my books an ancient record, 
historical and religious, ‘in two volumes or parts 
—the last part purporting to have been written 
about eighteen hundred years ago. This record, 
with those who have most thoroughly examined 
the proofs of its authenticity, has won great 
credit. It is made up of the narratives and tes- 
timony of a number of different authors who ap- 
pear to have written independently of each 
other, and who, in a frank and earnest style, 
state facts and principles with which they pro- 
fess to have been fully acquainted. I have my- 
self repeatedly examined this record, and com- 
pared the statements of its several writers; and 
the more carefully I have done so, the stronger 
has become my conviction of its trustworthi- 
ness. 

Now the last volume of this ancient book 
contains an account of the advent—in the period 





cotemporary with the writers—of a new Teach- 
er, who (to use the language of the record) “ was 
mighty in deed and word;” who claimed for 
his mission a divine origin and authority, and 
became the founder of a new order of men. 
His public life was signalized not only by his 
radical, yet pure moral and spiritual doctrine, 
but by the power he showed in overcoming all 
kinds of disease—in restoring the sick to health, 
and even raising the dead to life. Indeed, the 
most wonderful event recorded in the history of 
him was, his own resurrection to life, on the 
third day after he had, through the agency of 
the chief priests and rulers of his nation, been 
put to death by crucifixion. Well, this memo- 
rable Teacher, as appears by the history re-— 
ferred to, proposed as the prominent object of 
his mission, to supply the very want which man- 
kind have so long and so universally experi- 
enced, and which the writer of the above-quoted 
newspaper paragraph speaks of as the “ means 
of rejuvenating the mind and spirit of the inner 
man.” I will here mention a few brief sayings 
of this Teacher, bearing directly on the point in 
question, namely, the supply of renewing life. 
On a certain occasion when he had been 
speaking in a parable—a favorite mode of in- 
struction with him—wherein he had likened his 
hearers to a fold of sheep, and their teachers to 
hireling shepherds who cared ‘not for the flock, 
he said of himself as the true shepherd, “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” On another 
occasion he represented himself as the dispenser 
of “living water” to those who believed in him 
and received his word. “If thou knewest the 
gift of God,” said he to a woman who met him 
by a well, and of whom he had asked a drink. of 
water, “if thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee Livinc water. * * * Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst: but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a fountain of wa- 
ter, springing up into everlasting life.” Again, 
he represented himself as “Living sreap,” 
which they who believed on him should eat and 
not die. Thus, referring to his superhuman 
origin, he said, “1 am the xivine preap which 
came down from heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever.” * * * Not as 
your fathers did eat manna, and are dead: he 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.” 


To the foregoing testimony of this Teacher 
concerning himself, may be added that of some 
of his pupils whom he chose as his messengers 
and representatives. One of these, who had 
been a noted opposer and persecutor of the new 
Teacher’s disciples, was at length, by a remark- 
able manifestation whick he confidently spoke 
of as a “heavenly vision,” entirely converted 
to the new faith, and thenceforth became one of 
its most zealous and powerful advocates. On 
this accouut he was himself bitterly persecuted 
by the religionists with whom he had been asso- 
ciated. But in the midst of his persecutions, he 
thus, in an epistle to his friends, confidently tes. 
tifies of the new life he was now receiving from 
him who had called him into his service: “We 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, 
but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of 
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the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our body. For which 
cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day.” In another letter he goes still further, 
and declares that this life which was renewing 
the inner man, had power to give new life also 
to the body. Thus he writes: “If the spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also QUICKEN YOUR MORTAL BopiIEs by his spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” In short, so strong and 
comprehensive was this man’s faith in the power 
of him whom he gloried in calling Lord and 
Savior, that he boldly affirmed of him that he 
had “ abolished death, and had brought life and 
immortality to light ;’? moreover, that the very 
purpose of his mission to the world, and of his 
submitting to death himself, was, “ that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.” 

Now with all the evidénce that is afforded of 
the genuinevess and authenticity of the above- 
mentioned record, it would seem to be only ne- 
cessary that men should heartily believe it—that 
they should know and appreciate the remedy 
that has been already provided for human mal- 
adies—in order to avail themselves of the be- 
nefits offered them, and which they so much 
need. Thus they might find that they have 
within their reach the means of “ rejuvenating” 
both the inner and the outer man. The writer 
of the last portion of the volume I have been 
speaking of, who was himself a beloved disciple 
and apostle of the great Teacher, thus records 
that Teacher’s generous and closing invitation to 
such as have ears to hear: “The Spirit and the 
bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst,come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” J. L. 8. 


“NO PRACTICAL UTILITY.” 


A correspondent in Ohio relates that when Prof. 
Morse was first exhibiting his Telegraphic apparatus 
in Ohio, a certain college President of that state was 
invited to witnessit. On returning from his inter- 
view with Prof. Morse, he was asked what he 
thought of the invention. “It will make a very 
pretty plaything,” said he, ‘ but will never be of any 
practical utility.” This same gentleman is now 
somewhat actively giving the weight of his opinion 
against Communism. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
NO. VI. 

N all businesses where credit is given or 
received (or both), an equivalent for the 
use of money will frequently have to be com- 
puted either in money (interest) or in time ( by 
average). That is, where a payment is antici- 
pated, the interest, or rather discount, will have 
to be allowed at the legal, or some other rate 
per centum ; or else a future payment will have 
to be put off for a proportionate time to equal- 
ize the use of the money paid in advance. 
The latter method, called average, is quite cus- 
tomary, and a thorough knowledge of its prin- 
ciple and practice is absolutely necessary and 
indispensable to the book-keeper in any large 
commercial house. The principle upon which 
average of accounts is formed, is simply that the 
use or interest of any sum of money for any num- 





ber of days is equal to the use or interest of their 
multiple for one day; thus, 1,000 for 10 days 
is equal to 10,000 for 1 day, &c. 

Bearing in mind this theory, the otherwise 
difficult system of average becomes quite clear 
and simple. Suppose bills are purchased as 
follows : 


June 12, at 3 months, $2,348.00 
July 12, at 6 - 1,400.00 
Sept. 11,at2 “ 951.00 
Oct. 15,at6. “ 1,876.00 

Total, $6,575.00 


and we wish to ascertain the date upon which 
the total amount becomes due by average ; the 
method is as fullows: placing them in the order 
in which they become due, we set opposite to 
each the number of days from the first date, 
multiply the numbers opposite one another, and 
divide the sum of all of the products by the 
total of the bills; this gives the number of days 
from the first date when the whole averages due. 
Thus, 





Sept. 12, 2,848 

Noy. 11, 951 X60 — 57,060 

Jan. 12, 1,400 X 122 — 170,800 

Apr. 15, 1,876 X215— 403,340 

6,575 ) 631,200( 96 

591,75 
394,50 
394,50 





HRKEE 
taking ninety-six days from 12th Sept., we have 
17th Dec., as the date upon which the $6,575,00 
becomes due. 

The multiplications in the above ( and in all 
other calculations) should be proved by “ casting 
out the nines” as explained in Heath’s Arith- 
metic (pages 57 to 59), and if the work is 
correctly performed the interest to Dec. 17, on 
the two amounts due before that date, will ex- 
actly equal the interest from Dec. 17 on the 
amounts due after that date. 

To show to the beginner that the principle is 
correct, we append the statement by interest 
( the interest being at 7 per cent, 365 days to 
the year) from Preston’s Tables of Interest, a 
valuable auxiliary proof in all interest calcula- 
tions : 


Interest. 

Sept. 12 to Dec. 17, 96 days on $2,348 = 43.22 
Pam. *. * ee * 91— 6,57 
49.79 

Interest. 

Dec. 17 to Jan. 12, 26 days, $1,400 — 6.98 
“« « © Apl. 15,119 “ $1,876 = 42.81 
49.79 


by which we see that Dee. 17th is the true 
equalized or average date, Suppose now, that 
one half the amount, or $3287,50, is paid 
10 days previous to 17 Dec., say on the 7th, it is 
plain that the other half should be put forward 
10 days, or to 27th Dec., to balance the use of the 
half paid on the 7th. This latter operation is 
called averaging the balance, and is usually a 
difficult rule to explain; but by constantly re 
membering to multiply the sum prepaid by the 
number of days it is paid before due, and 
divide by the balance of the accounts, it becomes 
very simple, because it is only, after all, a case 
in which the principle is used that $100 for 6 
days, is equal to $600 for 1 day, &c. 

This fact, by the way, is useful in computing 
interest (by tables) on any lengthy account, be- 
cause the dollars may be considered as days, 


and vice versa, without at all affecting the result, 
allowing the book-keeper to select the most con- 
venient sum of the two, for its appropriate col- 
umn. 

It may be well to remark here, that it is not 
only in the case of credits that interest and 
average calculations are useful; for the profits 
even of a cash business cannot be accurately cal- 
culated without allowing for what could have 
been realized had the capital employed been in- 
vested in some other manner ; by interest upon 
bonds, dividends or stocks, rents of real estate, 
interest on loans, or what not. 

While upon the subject of average, we must 
also say that whenever the account is large, and 
the balance so small as to require to be cast for- 
ward beyond the date when the last bill would 
become due, it would not then do to average the 
balance. This fact was ludicrously illustrated 
in one instance which came under the writer’s 
notice some years ago. A merchant in an in- 
terior town had a running account of considera- 
ble size with an importer in New York, and to- 
wards the close of the year sent a small sum, 
say $10, as the balance “averaging due.” He 
received a reply from the importer, thanking 
him for payment “56 years before it averaged 
due,” the fact being that the account was con- 
siderably overpaid, and a real balance of inter- 
est due to the merchant, instead of the apparent 
balance due the importer ! 

This brings us to the “ Account Current.” 

N. H., JR. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1865. 


Tue Srory or a Horse-snoz.—A good coun- 
tryman was taking a rural walk with his son 
Thomas. As they walked slowly along, the 
father suddenly stopped. 

“Look!” he said, “there’s a bit of iron—a 
piece of a horse-shoe ; pick it up, and put it in 
your pocket.” 

“Pooh!” answered the child. 
worth stooping for.” 

The father, without uttering another word, 
picked up the iron, and put it in his pocket. 
When they came to a village he entered the 
blacksmith’s shop and sold it for three farthings, 
with which sum he bought some cherries. Then 
the father and son set off again on their ramble. 
The sun was burning hot, and neither a house, 
tree or fountain of water was in sight. Thom- 
as soon complained of being tired, and had 
some difficulty in following his father, who 
walked on with a firm step. Perceiving that 
his boy was tired, the father let fall a cherry as 
if by accident. Thomas stooped and quickly 
picked it up, and devoured it. A little further 
he dropped another, and the boy picked it up as 


“It’s not 


father dropping the fruit, and the son picking 
it up. When the last one was eaten, the 
father stopped, and turning to the boy, said: 
“Look, my son! Ifyou had chosen to stoop 
once and pick up a piece of horse-shoe, you 
would not have been obliged at last to stoop so 
often to pick up the cherries!” —Hrchange. 





COAL-MINING MACHINE. 
The following is an account of a coal-mining ma- 
chine, now successfully at work in Johnston, Pa.: 


“The machine consists of a heavy truck, on which 
a frame having slides is hung, and above this another 
frame bearing twenty-two augers is placed. The au- 
gers are two and a half inches in diameter, having 
bits of two and three-quarteis inclrdiameter attached. 
These augers are rotated by a series of cog-wheels, in 
connection with a pair of engines, placed on the top 
of the auger frame. The power used is compressed 
air, which, at a pressure of from twenty-eight 
to thirty pounds to the square inch, gives the augers 





about one hundred revolutions per minute, ma- 


eagerly as ever; and thus they continued, the _ 
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king a boring in, or cut, of the hight of the tools 
four feet seven inches wide and three feet deep, in 
from four to five minutes. With a greater pressure, 
greater results could probably be obtained, but this 
much was clearly demonstrated on the trial. 

The machine is operated by applying the power, 
and moving a lever, which sets in motion the screw- 
gearing placed under the augers, forcing the bits or 
tools against the face of the coal to the depth of the 
augers. Then by a reverse motion of the lever, the 
screw ceases to operate, and by moving another lever 
the augers are rapidly withdrawn to their original po- 
sition. The operation is then repeated by moving 
the machine forward the width of the frame. 

The whole operation is readily performed in six 
minutes, which gives a continuous opening of the 
hight of the tools, three feet deep and forty-five feet 
long, per hour. The bits have each bored a great 
aggregate depth, and appear still capable of doing 
much work before requiring to be dressed. Besides 
the engineer, three men are required to operate it.— 
Two other machincs—one an American, the other an 
English invention—have been tested in the same 
pits, without producing satisfactory results. 

—Iron Age. 


A BEE-HIVE IN ARCADIA. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 





How does the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour? And how 
Do ye improve Time’s golden Now, 

Ye souls of the “ Community ?” 


Honey ye make, and honey-comb, 
By Adam’s sweat! ye have no drones; 
Ye’d rather give than ask for loans, 
Ye ( bee-like) have one common home— 


One Home, and one great Family, 
As live the ants, or busy bees, 
Where each one the same life-goal sees, 

Where all dwell in Community. 

Your circle’s small circumference 
Doth—like pond-ripples—grow, and grow ; 
Is home with you a heav’n below? 

Your guiding-star—is’t common sense? 

Your hills look down upon your vales, 
Your vales look up upon your fruits ; 
Each harvest to each sowing suits— 

If stones preach sermons, toil tells tales ! 


Your lands and manufactures give 

Subsistence, and good surplus-gain ; 

Ye thrive, and thrive, and grow amain ; 
And so ye live, and live, and LIVE. : 
Order is heaven’s first law, and yours; 

Your systematic life is rich, 

And pregnant with those victories which 
Will last as long as time endures. 

As did the “ Pilgrim Fathers” land 
On Plymouth rock, in winter time, 
Ye, with an enterprise sublime, 

Have a Utopian life-scheme planned. 

And a new order of things have ye 

Inaugurated, midst the old. 

Helr in the second age of gold! 

We've ears to hear and eyes to see. 


An EDEN be your acres! Build 
Your circling walls ( with open gates) ; 
Without at least one knocker waits; 
Our world’s with would-be converts filled. 
Rear up your lodges, oh! ye bees, 
Let order reign within your hives; 
Labor with system all your lives~ 
Blest be the fruiting of your trees. 


Wheels within wheels, ye engineers, 
Build, dud/d, and BUILD beneath heav’n’s dome; 
Achieve your weird Republic-Home, 

To hedge the world in coming years! 

The even tenor of your way 
Pursue. Let your foes do their worst, 
None but the wicked shall be curs’d; 

Who would buy life, must virtue pay. 

Your scheme is now a LIVING FACT! 
Practice to theory ye’ve wed, 

Sure of the right (?) ye’ve gone ahead— 
Cause and effect grew thought and act. 
Ah! who might leave this outer world, 

With all its hollow, crimeful show, 

Might go ( where better souls will go), 
To you, where hate’s shells are not hurled. 





Live on in unanimity, 

Increase your common wealth apace ; 
Ho! propagate a nobler race ;— 

Build up a perfect family. 

Many hands make light work; for each 
Demand ye’ve a supply in store ; 
Ye’ll not—like Eaypt—e’er deplore 

Confusion—Babel-like—of speech. 

Yet, let not all work and no play 
Embitter your “ peculiar” scheme ; 
Gop rested on the Sabbath-day, 

And ye should rest, and, haply, dream. 

In gaining wealth, neglect ye not 
To educate the heart and head; 

Let Woman to no rights be dead— 

Man’s peer in life, in love, in lot. 

And if the matter-of-fact soul heeds 
All of one’s low material wants, 
Lack ye not for baptismal fonts, 

Let the soul have its higher needs. 

Ye bees, and beavers, ants, ye souls, 
Men, women, children, as one band, 
Possess and occupy the land 

From the equator to the poles. 


Fling out your banner, “ FREE TO ALL!” 
A BEE-HIve! then there’s hope that poor 
Humanity may reach Heaven’s door— 

Does your rise herald the world’s fall ? 

Bold innovators! is your way 
The way of life, or death? What proof 
Have ye that your scheme’s warp and woof 

Can last, ’gainst censure and decay ? 

Types of love’s blest centripetal, 

Of gradual growth, of love diffuse— 

(The best things can receive abuse); 
Free Criticism should, and shall 
Be universal—so should love. 

Man to perfection’s heights can climb; 

Ah! that were a result sublime— 
Heaven then, were but one step above! 
And so, I quit your walls and gates, 

My circle doth encircle yours; 

That which kills one, another cures; 
That which one loves, another hates. 
Your dust I shake not from my feet, 

I fain would leave my peace behind, 

And bring away your wishes kind, 
Hoping we part, again to meet. 

Safe in the hollow of God’s hand,. 

What need souls reck of good or evil? 

What need they fear of man or devil? 
Tho’ all else fall, they’ll surely stand. 


James A. C. O’Connor. 





NEWS ITEMS. 
ConGREss organized on the 4th inst., and proceeded 
to elect Hon. Schuyler Colfax as Speaker, The 
entire Southern Delegation were ignored. 


THE Legislatures of twenty-six states have ratified 
the Constitutional Amendment. Only one more 
state is needed to complete the work by which 
slavery is forever extirpated, and excluded from the 
Union. 

Tue New Jersey Legislature which convenes on 
the first of January will probably, as its first act, ratify 
the Amendment. 

A NEW anesthetic agent, nitrous-oxide gas, has 
been used in two very important surgical operations 
in Ward’s Island Hospital, with entire success. It 
is thought to be in its effects superior to cloroform 


or ether. 
FOREIGN. 

THE revolutionary party in Peru has obtained a 
decided success. The town of Callao has surren- 
dered, and President Peyet escaped on a British 
steamer. The new government will firmly resist 
Spanish aggressions. 


ACCORDING to recent semi-official reports received 
at Washington, the Liberals of Mexico are every- 
where gaining ground, and have recovered five 
States entirely fromthe French. Maximilian’s min- 
ister of Finance is said to have declared that while 
the expenditures of the Empire amount to forty-six 





millions annually, the receipts are only fifteen mill- 
ions. 


Tue Fenian excitement still gives the English 
government some trouble. 


THE mercantile classes throughout Europe are urg- 
ing their governments to remonstrate with Spain for 
her conduct toward Chili. The Rothschilds, Bar- 
ings, and other leading bankers of London have ad- 
dressed the English Cabinet to the same effect. 





“PILING UP WEALTH.” 


CORRESPONDENT in a late letter of in- 

quiry innocently asks, ‘‘ What are you piling 
up wealth for?” That the Community produces a 
good deal of wealth in one way or another, for 
somebody, is doubttess true. But our correspondent 
need not fear (according to present indications) that 
we shall be soon corrupted by having too much 
money of our own. The simple fact is that the 
Community, instead of “ piling up wealth” for itself, 
is at the present time carrying a heavy debt, and 
spending « great part of its available income in the 
attempt to found a University and sustain a Free 
Press in the interest of Christian Socialism, and for 
the benefit of those who, like our correspondent, 
profess to believe in a Providential movement in this 
direction. For many years its members have been at 
work in this cause, not for themselves, but for what is 
acknowledged to be an object of the very first pub- 
lic interest. We do not object to the post, but 
choose it as our dearest privilege, and shall continue 
at it as long as Providence permits, even if we have 
to be cramped in means and to sail close to the wind 
on the basis of our own resources mainly, as hereto- 
fore. But can others afford to allow this condition 
of things? Is not the time sure to come when phi- 
lanthropists and others will be amazed and ashamed 
that they have allowed this burden to rest so long 
onafew? We trust that our correspondent now 
sees an answer to his question about our “piling 
up wealth.” 





MEN AND WOMEN. 


In the “ Community Gossip” of the Wallingford 
CIRCULAR, we find the following entry: 


“ OnEDA.—Dor. 13.—Fruit Preserving.—The fruit- 
preservers have resumed their labors of labelling, etc., 
and intend to continue till the task is done. Mr. 
O—— and Miss F. M. B—— are busy with the pack- 
ing. Working side by side to-day, she packed the 
same number of cases as he did, and nailed them up 
herself. When she was introduced to the business 
by Mr. H——, she was told she could probably do 
any part of the labor of packing except the nailing 
up of the boxes, but this she would probably be un- 
able to perform, as a woman did not seem to succeed 
in driving nails. Scorning the imputation on her 
sex, Miss B—— has taken hold and learned to drive 
nails quite as well as some of her predecessors in the 
business. After packing 1s many cases of fruit as her 
illustrious colleague, she has to make out the ‘ bills,’ 
while he retires to calm contemplation.” 


Why did Mr. O—— leave the bills to Miss B—— ? 
Ifa woman can drive nails, surely a maa may learn 


to make out bills? —Eve. Fost. 
Yes, to be sure ; but the point intended to be shown 

in this case was, that Miss B—— could not only 

make out bills as well as Mr. O——, but could also 


nail boxes with equal success. In fact making out 
bills was her special duty, and when Mr. O—— had 
gallantly assisted her to this accomplishment, she 
ended by equalling her tutor in the still more mas- 
culine employment of driving nails. The journalist 
in this instance seems to have studied effect rather 
more than clearness in his statement, and hence the 
Miss-apprehension. ONEIDA. 


Errata.—In our last number two errors occurred. 
One is in the “ Community Gossip, ’p. 300, under the 
head Economy. For “ 350 lbs” of broken glass sold, 
read 3,200 lbs, The other is in the imprint of a 
book on Political Economy, p. 301. After the words 
“Public Burdens” supply a period, and erase “ of.” 
In No. 18, of the present Vol., col. 3., article, “ Mt. 
Tom Strawberry Culture,” an error of statement oc- 
curs in relation to the amount of land occupied by 
the Triomphe De Gand Strawberry-bed. The state- 
ment “ 225 rods, or a little over an acre and three 
quarters,” should be changed to 225 rods, or a lit- 
tle over an acre and a third. 





